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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 



A.rt. I. Memoir of tJie early life of WUtiam Cowper, Esq. 
written by himself, and never before published. With an ap- 
pendix, containing some of Cowper's religious letters, #c. 
12mo. pp. 173. Philadelphia, 1816. 

1 he English must have novelties ; and religious novel- 
ties, or news from the grave will serve, when nothing else is 
to be found. You may see them in the churchyard now, at the 
tomb of a Christian bard, writing under the epitaph, which 
a friend had given him, the sins of his youth and the agonies 
of his delirium. They tell us, it is for the honour of Chris- 
tianity that they publish the secrets of his calamity ; and we 
heard, a little while ago, that they bought Ms poetry, for the 
theology it contained. We know that religion has some- 
times been made a broad cover, for the singularities and even 
the corruptions of men — but we never looked to see the day, 
when it should blind men to exalted poetry, or tempt them to 
deal lightly with the memory of the just. It may be a spirit 
of zeal, that brought this memoir before the publick ; but it 
is zeal, we fear, that lacks . tenderness for the dead, and 
prudence towards the living. And we trust, that we shall 
not be alone, in justifying and honouring the Christian deli- 
cacy and forbearance of Haley and Johnson, who had done 
all that friends could do, for the name and usefulness of Cow- 
per, and concealed only what, if published, might possibly 
lessen his influence, or afflict those who loved him. 

The reader must not look into this narrative for the friend, 
whom he has hitherto known only in retirement ; nor for the 
walks, that gladdened him all the year, and opened to his 
tender heart and contriving fancy the society of solitude. 
You must not expect the quiet grief, which invited affection, 
and turned silently to heaven j nor the dejected sufferer, 
whose spirit was soothed by the sound of the breakers ; who 
dreaded the loneliness of the Sabbath, and listened at even- 
ing to the village dogs, that announced the return of his 
friend. — Cowper is now in London, amongst the profligate ; 
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« a good sort of man' in the eyes of the world ; in his own, 
a child of hell ; and in ours, very little short of a maniac 
for most of the time, and altogether one for the rest. It was 
very natural, that in his later years, he should turn to the 
city, as to the sink of abomination and woe. It had been 
the prison house of his mind, and the secrets arc here un- 
folded. 

The memoir (which was plainly intended for his friends 
only) is « a history of his heart, so far as religion had been 
its object.' He begins with the mournful depravity of his 
childhood ; his neglect of secret prayer, his habit of lying, 
his assurance that he should never die. His case might 
seem very bad, if we did not remember that he was but a 
child, at a publick school, in high health, and ' as ignorant 
in all points of religion, as the satchel at his back.' More 
than this, he has thrown into the sketch, two or three inci- 
dents, and simple notices of his heart, that remind us of the 
lovelier description of his childhood, in his Monody. Wc 
can see even here, the beginnings of thoughtfulness, purity, 
tenderness and religious feeling. It was his misfortune, and 
he felt it to his last hour, to lose almost in infancy a kind 
mother ; and his soft, subdued spirit found no one like her, 
to guide, uphold and cherish him, when he needed such a 
friend the most. 

We admit every man's right to question Cowper's judg- 
ment, especially in his bitter self-condemnation, and in his 
minute explanations of the purposes and operations of God. 
But we • must take his narrative without reserve, when he 
tells us merely what he felt and endured. It may indeed 
seem strange, that a man should look so narrowly and clear- 
ly at what passed within himself, during the turmoil and 
dai'kness of delirium. Yet Cowper was equal fa it, and his 
description makes the most powerful part of the narrative. 
The story is told with a force and directness, which none 
but the sufferer himself could be master of. He does not 
touch tenderly upon Ids malady, but goes at once into its 
depths, and tells us every tiling— -its approach, its shocks 
and pressure, its flames and « horrible darkness,'; and all 
that he purposed and did. He seems to have thrown himself 
amidst his sufferings, with the courage of a man, who has 
passed through the worst of life, and is not to be appalled by 
merely retracing it. A man, who could bring himself to such 
a narrative as this, could not play with language. The plai n 
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reality is > enough for him and the reader. He is raised too 
high to be politick. He is telling fearful truths, which the 
world would not know but for him ; and when he has once 
given himself to the work, he will have no time to think of 
style, or to cast about for the effect he is to produce. 

We must air" remember very well the important period of 
Cowper's life, when he was appointed to the clerkship of the 
journals of the House of Lords, and the derangement produc- 
ed by his dread of an examination before the House, touch- 
ing his sufficiency for the place. A great part of the narra- 
tive is given to this period. We cannot insert the whole 
story, and should be ashamed to break or abridge it. Dur- 
ing the twelve years he spent in the temple, he appears to 
have lived upon the world and literature. He was in the 
society of wits and infidels, and sought in sinful indulgence, 
security from a relapse into the heavy dejection, (it was lit- 
tle less than insanity,) which visited him even in childhood. 
His estate was sinking very fast ; and not only were his 
hopes of settling in married life cut oiF, but he was even in 
danger of personal want. It was now that he looked about 
for an office, and with horrible covetings. He obtained at 
last, from his kinsman, an appointment to which he thought 
himself equal ; but the circumstances of the gift were such as 
to expose his patron to suspicion j besides this, his right of 
nomination was strongly resisted in the House of Lords j the 
place could only be secured by a struggle, and, what was 
' mortal poison' to the shy and trembling spirit of Cowper, 
he was required to submit to an examination at the bar of the 
House, as to his qualifications for the office. And now came 
the tempest. Honour, duty and interest pressed him to 
persevere ; but his peace was gone, and along with it his 
frail strength ; * a finger raised against him was more than 
he could stand against.' Nothing was left for him, but tor- 
turing perplexity, severe self judgment, desperation, and re- 
proach against God. He looked to madness for shelter, and 
it did not fail him. 

We can imagine the fearful eagerness, with which the 
reader will hurry through the simple sketch of his sufferings 
and attempts at suicide. Self murders are old and common. 
Some are too vulgar to be remembered, whilst others are re- 
lieved by heroism and grandeur, and kept by us to prove the 
greatness of human nature. But we believe, that this wretch- 
ed sufferer, in his lonely, dim-lighted chamber, desperate in 
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his anguish and in its relief, too weak to endure life or de- 
stroy it, at length succeeding so far as to pass the bitterness 
of death, and then awaking as if in hell, has given the reader 
a story of unmixed horrour, that will stay longer with him 
than all the self murders on record. Cowper is not content 
with telling his attempts and their failure in general descrip- 
tion — he lets us into every thing. Incidents and objects the 
most familiar, are raised, and become even poetical, from 
their connexion with his purposes and efforts. When he had 
once admitted the thought of self destruction, he could not go 
into the streets, without meeting with something to tempt or 
drive him to the last act. It seemed to him, as if all the 
world had conspired to make death by his own hand inevit- 
able. When he ventured into the streets, after the failure of 
all his efforts, a ghastly shame and alarmed suspicion were 
his torments, and perhaps nothing in the book-goes deeper 
into the heart than this. 

" I never went into the street, but I thought the people stood 
and laughed at me, and held me in contempt ; and could hardly 
persuade myself, but that the voice of my conscience was loud 
enough for every one to hear it. They who knew me, seemed to 
avoid me; and if they spoke to me, seemed to do it in scorn. I 
bought a ballad of one who was singing it in the street, because I 
thought it was written on me. I dined alone, either at the tavern, 
where I went in the dark, or at the chop house, where I always 
took care to hide myself in the darkest corner of the room. I 
slept generally an hour in the evening ; bnt it was only to be ter- 
rified in dreams ; and when I awoke, it was some time before I 
could walk steadily through the passage into the dining room. I 
reeled and staggered like a drunken man. The eyes of man I 
could not bear ; but when I thought that the eyes of God were up- 
on me, (which I felt assured of,) it gave me the most intolerable 
anguish. If, for a moment, a look, or a companion stole away my 
attention from myself, a flash from hell seeme I to be thrown into 
my mind immediately ; and I said within myself, - ' what are these 
things to me, who am damned ?' " p. 77. 

A long delirium settled upon him soon after. * A strange 
but horrible darkness fell upon him,' in which every thing was 
lost, but « a sense of sin and expectation of punishment.' 
The rest of the memoir is taken up with his residence at St. 
Alban's, his religious experiences, and his settlement at 
Huntingdon. And it was refreshing to come again into the 
clear sky and pure air. The book gives us one joy at least, 
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for we feel at the close, that his wild despair and raptures 
have alike settled down into Christian hope and serenity. 
We feel ourselves once more, by the side of that pure being, 
whom we had known only in his letters and poetry. 

The facts, that are now brought to light, will go more 
roughly over the heart, than the saddest details we have 
yet read in his biography. Why then were they published ? 
We should not inquire, if we could imagine that a sin- 
gle heart would be made better by the narrative. Our be- 
lief is, that it will only serve to divert and harden the 
profligate, to wound the affectionate, give subjects of phi- 
losophical scrutiny to the curious and unfeeling, throw 
still heavier clouds upon the dejected, and encourage, in 
the weak, a belief that the purposes and operations of God 
are submitted to the minute interpretation of man. 

We are told, (though the matter seemed at rest,) that our 
religion is charged with having made Cowper a maniac, and 
that the memoir is published to refute the calumny. The 
reproach always appeared to us very dull and unphilosophic- 
al, coming probably from men as ignorant of Cowper and of 
the New Testament, as that it is the way with melancholy to 
make its food of every thing* and that men may suffer more 
from mistaking the uses of good, than from the hardest con- 
flicts with known evil. We apprehend, moreover, that, if an 
infidel had before learned to shun and abhor religion, from 
its supposed influence on Cowper's sensibility, he will be 
drawn no nearer the faith by the disclosures in this narra- 
tive, nor feci that a single weapon against Christianity has 
fallen from his hands. If we are told, that the memoir was 
published to warn men against suicide, we have our fears, 
that if any man, in an hour of desperation, were to take up 
the book for healing influences, he would only feel the knife 
going deeper and deeper to his heart. Did the publisher 
wish to show the power of religion in changing the heart, 
and was the age so barren of repentance, and living piety, 
that he must needs go to the dead for testimony ? No doubt, 
he intended the honour of religion ; but is there any honour- 
able view of religion, of our nature or our hopes given here, 
which had not been already more worthily given, in the oth- 
er works of Cowper ? In them, we believe that all Chris- 
tians may find nourishment for piety. There may be mis- 
taken views of God and his government ; false notions of the 
world and of human nature. Put these all aside — and there 
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is enough left to console and elevate 5 enough to satisfy us, 
that Cowper knew the purest influences of the gospel, and 
enjoyed the happiest communion with heaven. 

We cannot admit the justice of his self condemnation, or 
persuade ourselves, that the excesses he laments are rather 
proofs of depravity, than of his unhealthy sensibility and 
proneness to dejection, unchecked as they were by a religious 
education, and severely acted upon by his uncongenial pur- 
suits and situation. However this may be, and taking his 
word for it, that he was once a profligate wretch — we are 
still met with the difficulty of laying down any rule, by which 
to judge of the propriety of publishing after his death* the 
early sins and errours of a good man, even if the record 
were his own. If Cowper had been an old inquiring sin- 
ner, coldly shutting out the light of revelation through 
pride of philosophy, but at last obliged to yield to its power, 
his confessions would be amongst the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity, and might well be placed in every one's hands. 
If his biographers, instead of keeping back some painful 
incidents of his life, had given us a false or imperfect view 
of his character, it would be no more than honest to disclose 
the truth, at any hazard. If Cowper had been a successful 
advocate of false principles, and his works had owed their 
influence, in any degree, to his undeserved reputation for 
purity of life, a disclosure of the truth would be due to socie- 
ty, and the sooner it were made, the better. We believe that 
none of these things can be reasonably urged, in favour of 
publishing the narrative. 

If the value of what he had left behind, had been wholly 
unconnected with his character and peculiar feelings, it would 
be nothing worse than cruelty to his memory, or his friends, 
(and this certainly is bad enough,) to set his errours in order 
before the publick, after his departure. But, in this respect, 
perhaps there never was a case, where a man deserved bet- 
ter, to enjoy forever his singular fortune, of having his in- 
firmities buried with him, while his virtues were left alive. 
We believe, that the wide moral influence of his poetry is 
nearly connected with the delightful and almost living inti- 
macy, which grows up between him and his reader. You 
may find him every where doing good ; gaining the earliest 
place in the affections, and never losing it ; bringing the 
humblest reader to visit nature with his heart, as well as in- 
dustry, and the man of taste to mingle holy feeling with po- 
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etical delight. He forms us to pure and simple enjoyment. 
Whether his theme be exalted or lowly, there is throughout 
the same manly relish of truth, and disdain of helping nature 
by unreal glitter, or vague and general description. He is 
always telling us something, which every man may prove, 
by opening his eyes, or questioning his heart. Sometimes 
austere and overcast, as he looks out upon the remote world, 
but oftener delighting us with moral tenderness, healing lvil- 
lery, and companionable sympathy. He is ever present in 
his works, lending them the attraction of his character, pur- 
suits and pleasures ; relieving and animating the graver 
parts, by throwing into them something social or personal ; 
and securing our confidence, by the easy unfolding of as fair 
a heart, as we should look for on earth. So that he always 
has something for the good of every man ; and has made him- 
self the most popular of poets, without sparing a single fault, 
or humouring any one in the least departure from a pure na- 
tive taste. 

We would not have our remembrance of such a man dis- 
turbed. The world, too, has an interest in his influence and 
good name, and publick feeling must be somewhat depraved, 
before it can be entertained at the risk of his reputation. 
Feeling none of the curiosity, which rejoices in looking up 
the old cast-off sins of a repentant and departed soul, we are 
unwilling to hear, even from himself, that he was once a prof- 
ligate, and all but a self murderer. Unable to separate his 
supposed guilt from mere derangement, and persuaded that, 
even when he wrote the memoir, he was utterly incompetent 
to a fair judgment of his early life, we regret the appearance 
of a book, which may unjustly weaken his influence, or cloud 
the remembrance of him, by inducing or strengthening the 
suspicion, that his mind and sensibility were always diseas- 
ed. Nor can we agree with the publisher, that the lapse of 
years may give a better right to disturb the grave ; for it 
seems to us, that time only makes it more sacred, as well as 
the thought of those who sleep there. 

It is for publick opinion, to discountenance the bad exam- 
ple that has now been set. For there are such things as cu- 
riosity and malevolence in the heart ; and these are espe- 
cially regaled with the darker side of our nature, and with 
clearing away the dust from sins or infirmities, that have 
long been buried and forgotten. Just in proportion to a man's 
after greatness or worth, will be the longing to find out and 
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enlarge his early weakness or errours. With the growth of 
such a taste, we shall see the decline of self respect, rudeness 
towards the dead, contempt of truth, and insensibility to the 
value of character. We may prepare ourselves then, for de- 
plorable legends of all the good men that ever died. 



Art. II. Records of the life of the Rev. John Murray, late min- 
ister of the Reconciliation, and Seniour Pastor of the Uni- 
versalists congregated in Boston, written by himself. Bos* 
ton, Munroe & Francis. 

This book was noticed in the last Number, and we pro- 
pose to make our readers better acquainted with it in the 
present, because it contains many entertaining anecdotes and 
introduces the reader into scenes, which are accessible only 
by means of memoirs of this description. Our purpose is to 
give a brief sketch of the story, without many reflections or 
much disquisition. 

The subject of these memoirs was a descendant of the 
Scotch Murrays, though he was born in England, A. D. 
1741, in Hampshire at Alton, which is situated on the Wey, 
and boasts of " a church, a Presbyterian and a Quaker 
meetinghouse, and is environed by a plantation of hops." 
His parents were both religious, and though members of dif- 
ferent sects, the father being of the established church, and 
the mother a Presbyterian, " yet religion never disturbed the 
harmony of the family." 

His paternal grandmother was a French woman, of the 
name of Barroux, one of the noblesse, who, having lost her 
mother early, came over to England to be educated. She 
became a Protestant, at which her father was so much en- 
raged, that he discarded her, and to punish her the more se- 
verely, he swore he would marry, for a second wife, the first 
woman he should meet, " provided he could obtain her con- 
sent, and she were not absolutely disgusting." This woman 
happened to be his chambermaid, whom, not finding her 
« absolutely disgusting," and being able to « obtain her con- 
sent," he forthwith married. After his death, which soon 
followed, his estate, of about five hundred pounds a year, 
would have descended to his Protestant daughter, provided 
she had qualified herself to be his heir, by renouncing her 



